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ABSTRACT 

This program initiated by the Central Cities 
Educational Development center was designed to offer experiences 
which lay the groundwork for intellectual development and school 
achievement to underprivileged children two to five years of age« The 
Center has assumed a somewhat, different composition and focus in each 
of the four years of its operation, beginning as it did as an 
experimental Title III project, with an enrollment of 182 children, 
taught by 10 teachers and 40 aides. During 1971-72 the Center was 
financed locally except for unexpended Title III funds authorized for 
folloiirap research and had 286 pupils taught by 3 teachers working 
with 27 aides. Opportunities are provided so that each child m^y 
develop academic skills, a positive self* image, and expectations of 
achievement. Detailed findings from annual evaluatioi reports ' 
indicate that the Center has given young children the means to make 
significant cognitive and affective gains. (Author/RJ) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Childhood's earliest years are ac- 
knowledged to be the period of greatest 
cognitive growth, a time which sets a 
pattern for future developnient But 
for many poor children, these years are 
instead almost completely, empty of 
experiences which lay the groundwork 
for intellectual development and school 
achievement 

A program initiated by the Central 
Cities Educational Development Ce'n- 
ter, Fort Worth, Tex., was designed - 
specifically to offer such eicperiences 
to undeVprivileged children ' 2^ to S 
years of age. Through the center,- op^ 
portunities are provided so that>each 
child may develop academic skills, a 
positive self-innage, and expectations 
of achievement 

E)ot2iled findings from annual evalu* 
ation reports indicate that the center 
has given young children the means 
to make significant cognitive and 
affective gains. 

The various operational arrangements 
researched and evaluated by this Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
title III project offer broad guidance 
to others who may wish to adopt; adapt, 
or modify this program for their own 
use. * X 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The Central Cities Educational 0e* 
velopment Center for- disadvantaged 
preschoolers, bases its activities on the 
truism that full participation in Amer- 
ican socety demands certain abilities 
and traits. These^ include the under- 
standing and use of standard English;, 
the acquisition of basic skills and' 
subject matter content; and the ability, 
to think abstractly. They also include 
the facility to relate well to others, to 
participate as a member of a -group, 
and— when the occasion requires^to 
assume a leadership role. 

A program designed to teach differ-* 
ent modes of communication, new 
ideas, and changed values, must foe 
especially sensitive to' the cultural 
background of the pupils involved. It 
must accept -those cultural aspects 
which are brought to the school, it 
must a^so, begin all in^tf^ction* at a 
level consistent w'kW eachr child's ex- , 
perience.and*thirn carefully paciraddi-; 
^ ♦'onal steps. 



Throughout its 4-year histqry, the 
Central Cities Educational Development 
Center has continued ftmily committed 
to these principles and goals. -It has, ' 
however, assumed a iomewhat differ- 
ent composition and focus in„eacti of 
its 4~ years. The center began, as an 
experimental .title ill project, ;with an 
enrbllmentof 482 2* through 5>year-olds> 
taught by 10 teachers' ihd 40 aides. 
During 1971-72». financed focally except 
for un^pended titfe III funds author- 
ized for followup r^earch* it has had 
an-enrollment of TJ^A-yeat-old^, taught 
by one. head teacher-and two supervis- 
ing teachers worthing with 27 aides. 

Its admirifstratiye staff has also 
changed. Originally made up of a direc- 
tor, a research manager, arid coordinate 
ors of four program components-^ 
instruction, staff development, special 
education, and parental-irivplverhent— it 
how includes the^ director, an evalu- 
ation specialist, and a curriculum spe-, 
cialist / . . 

The center occupies a former elemen- 
tai7 school, located on the edge pYthe 
several school, areas- served by the^ 
project The children are bbsed jn at 
7 a.m. to 4)^in a ,work:play-rest day 
that continues^ until 5:30 p.m.. Their 
schedule is as follows: 
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7:00 a.m. Children's arrival 
7:15 a.m. Extended language 
7:30 a.m. Brealjcfast 
8:00 a.m. Qterided language/free 

play/learning centers 
.8:30 a.m. Structured lessons 
9:40 a.m. Snack, restroom, rest 
10:15 a.m. Outdoor activities 
11:00 a.m. Structured lessons 
12:00 npjn Lunch and nap 
12:40 p.Ti. Planning period 
2:30 p.m. Snack 
2:45 u.m. Structured lessons 
4^ p.m. > Outdoor activities 
4*35 pm. Extended langt^age/free 

play/ieaming centers 
5:30 p.m. Departure. 
The daily schedule provides large 
group activities^ small group interac-. 
tion, and independent activities. The 
number of children per xiass' ranges 
from 15 to' 18. Hence, it^s feasible to 
^divide them'^ into three instructional 
groups^ The three groups are then 
cycled -through alternating periods of 
direct instruction and independent ac- 
tivities. Each period is concerned 
simultan^usly with process, content, 
and ^attitudes. 

ACTIVITIES 

The curriculum has been developed 
to make. reasonably certain that pupils 
acquire the skills necessary for success 
in schooL It is highly^ structured and 
based on pupils^ individual heeds and 
deficier>cjes. Instruction falls into four 
general areas, .^selected through re; 
search on thb needs of*^ disadvantaged 
preschool children as .vrall as on in- 
" tensive staff observations of the chil- 
. dren.^.The^four areas are: 
. • Auditory training, including per- 
ception^ localisition, discrimina- 
tiorir-and^menfiory 
• Visual trainihg, including percep- 

*tion and memory 

i • Motor training, including gross 
-^mdtor, sensory-motor'' integration, 

andjFlhe'irnot^ ' 
9> Language training, including 

phonology and syntax^ . 
Tne children ' aref taught in small 
groups/pf five or six.' Each child, |)arT 
.ticipates in four such, groups each' 
dayi Most group lessons are 'designed 
toTbe taught in IS-minute periods,, the 
lessbns are; organized into^ approxi- 
.mateiy:20..units, arranged, in sequence 
according to the d^ree of diffk:ulty.^ 
Basically, each unit is built aroiind.one 
topic.' Occasionally, however, a unit 
will include a Wesson not directly ref- 
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lated to the unit topic. The units begin 
with an initial introduction to-^school 
and proceed by focusing on self-aware- 
nesS( family, honne, neighborhood, and 
surrounding^ community. The concepts 
and skills inherent in these areas of 
study are reviewed and extended by the 
children as specific units are re- 
examined during the year. 

At the end of each lesson ^nd each 
unit, children are ^evaluated on their, 
ieaming. Those who have not achieved 
the expected developn^ental gai: un- 
dergo individual remediation. 

A large part of the school day is 
also given to unstructured .^aptivities . 
in which the teachers, too, are involved 
on a planned but flexible basis. These 
activities center* around learning cen-^ 
ters,^ language .instruction (ah ^ escten^ 
sion of the^ructured language' lesson), 
inside and outdoor games, frejS play,"^ 
and bireakfast, snack time, aridjunch, 
naptime, and rest * 

jnnaliy, in addition to structured and 
unstructured lesspns; the Central 
Cities progranr ^provides acdvities in 
music, movement, and art 

STAFF AND 
TRAINING 

As the program has been imple- ^ 
mented, the' head teacher Is the in- 
structional leiader for; the center. fEach ,, 
of the two supervising teachers admin- 
isters one floor of the center, assisted 
* by two aides per classroom^ 
' During the center^s ^.experimental 
years,.staff members had .the benefit of 
special oon^ltants and summer semi- ' 
-nars for training in detecting certain , 
. characteristics in yoiing ^children. Also, 
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team study and training took place 
daily, for IVz to 2 hours, during the 
children's rest periods. Currently, this 
time is used by the supervising teach- 
ers to meet with their aides and help 
them analyze any special problems they 
may t)e facing In each classroom. The 
time is also used by the aides in be- 
coming thoroughly versed in the 
planned activities and procedures set 
forth in the instruction9i guides. " 

MATERIALS^ 

Schools wishing to adopt the pro- 
gram or^ a nruxJificatibn thereof wiU 
have the benefit of a series of instruc- 
tional guides produced as a result of 
the extensive research- and deyeldp- 
ment "during the pr^^ject^s title ill 

'funding. r 

The instructional guides carry lists 
of materials, including both coirimer- 

- cial, and household Items,- Used for 
every unit of the^center progranii^Most 
of - the ^ materials used are normally 
found in kindergarten rooms and can 
be' obtained commercially.^ 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

As initially conceived, plans for this 
project called for extensive parental 
participation; but because many of 
the parents worked and there was no 
midday transportation to :the center, it 
was found impossible to have large 
groups^f parents continuously present 
I nstead, parent study/discussion 
groups and night classes were or- 
ganized in elementary schools Hearer 
homes, and periodic visits- to the cen- 
ter, by bus, were arranged on a rotating 
basis. ' ' . 

The night classes serve two purposes: 
they upgrade parental skills and in so 
doing benefit the child, both directly 
and indirectly; they present opportuni- 
ties ta bring in speakers for the parents 
and td' have discussions ^nd interac- 
tion which provide V, information and 
further understanding of chiidHrearing 
practices. 

Over an 8-mbnth period, activities 
for parente, planned to complement 
and enhance- the prograrn for-^children, 
were as follows: 

October-^tting Acquainted' with 
Parents, Fflrii; "Characteristics of 
Children":; 
/ November-^ e s s 6 n Demonst^tion 

Usirig^ Children 
'\ becemSer— Selecting * E^ucatiorfal 
-Tpys an^, Using Them To Develop 
'\C6hQepts^> I ' . J 



Januarys-Slides of Center Children, 
Their Progress and Their Needs 

February— Discussion with Each 
Parent About His or Her Child 
(While Other Parents Are Involved 
in Making Toys or Other Resource 
Materials)^ 

March-^roup Discussion: Each Pa- 
rent tells How He Works with His 
Child 

. Apri>— Film— To be selected 
May— Group Discussion: Where Do 
We Go Frbm,iiere? 
- At classroom meetings, the teacher 
presents each parent with a list of 
<:onceptsLand skills already taught the 
childi[en.^ In addition, parents are given 
a list of specific^ activities recom- 
mended to' reinforce the concepts and 
skills. 

COSTS 

During the experimental development 
period, costs for this project were ap- 
proximately $3,000 per year per pupil. 
Those costs included the four program 
cbmponents^urriculum development, 
staff development, ^parent involvement, 
and research.' They also included fees 
for^consultant services for the South- 
west Educational Development Labora- 
tory. (A high proportion of adults to 
children was necessary in order to 
validate the developmental curriculum.) 

In the operational stage, costs have" 
been assumed by the school district, 
using other funds. They run approxi- 
mately $800 per pupil, included in pro- 
gram costs are food— breakfast, snacks 
during the day, and lunch— and dental 
and medical care. Emphasis has been 
giveii to blood testing and early detec- 
tion of sickle cell anemia. 

The. center now relies upon parapro- 
fesslonals to a far greater extent ^han 
it did in its experimental phase. The 
program's director and its professional 
staff nevertheless expect it to be fully 
as successful as it was earlier in terms 
of pupils' achievenrierit This, expecta- 
\tion is supported by the fects that the 
! s^ff is well trained, there, is^ continu- 
ing enipHasis on staff development, and 
the structured curriculum developed 
idut;ingthe project's^first 3 years makes 
it possible ta use paraprofessionals 
. wit)i bptinium results. : 
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EVALUATION 

Evaluation of this ear)^ childhood 
program was designed by the South- 
west Educational Developnfient Labora- 
tory, Austin, Tex., which also per- 
formed the ensuing statistical analysis. 



children of the same* age. Project 5- 
year-olds made greater gains than did 
both day care children and -children in 
a target area public schoo^ kinder- 
garten. ' 

During the first year of the prograrn, 
40 children were identified' as having 
"learning disabilities" These children 
made a mean score s^ih as nfieasured 



In the evaluation^ a series of tests was, by the Slosson of 12 IQ points: During 
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administered to children at the center 
and to comparable children at day care 
centers. Thirty hypotheses were tested 
the first year and condensed to nine 
related evaluation questions during the 
second. Detailed findings and con- 
clusions have been given in two annual 
reports, for 19GU9 and. 1969-70. (A 
third evaluation was being processed 
by the laboratory at the time this; 
' assessment was being made.) 

At the, beginning of this project, 
neither the- chifciren in the prograrn 
nor their controls in day care centers 
had achieved the level of development 
ordinarily expected in middle^lass 
children. >ln the 7 monthi between pre- 
testing and posttesting, however, the 



the second year, the learning disabled 
children showed significant mean 
score gains in the Auditory Test of 
Language, substituted for the Peabody. 
Ttiey also demonstrated considerably 
improved articulation of consonants, as 
measured by the^ Goldman Fistoe, and 
eye-motor control^, as jshown by, a sub- 
scale, of the Frbstig. 

fh^Cald)jteil Preschool ! nyentory, 
ministered to air 5-year-61ds jn the 
center; private day care,, and,, public 
school ;kinderg9rten .programs, indi- 
cated that project children scored 
above the 50th percentile oh middle- 
class .norms; Project /:hildren with 
learning disabilities weirejess success- 
ful, but their mean score was above 
that usually expected for pupils from 



center children's, intelligence distribu - . 
tion had approached a normal curve, disadvantaged backgrounds. ^ 
and they made a mean gain of ,10 Data Irom tests administeied l^y- 
points in IQ on the Slosson Intelli- Fort Worth ,teabhers to, entering first^ 
gence Test These findings were sup- grade pupils from the target area, in- 
ported by results of the Peabody cliiding pupils with 2 years of^xperi- 
Picture Vocabulary Test .r ence in the Central Cities project, show 
Children at the day care centers that these "graduates^ jare ready when 
achieved no measurable gain on the measured ^y, scores on the Metropoli- , 
Slosson and 4.4 points on the Pe3body. Readirwss Test or the Primary 
During the^secolid year of the project. Mental, Abilities Test, .and that their 
the mean ^in for 2-year-olds was 10.1 stateof readiness considerably exceeds 
IQ points and 9.9 IQ points for 3-year- that of their classirfates who did not 
olds, as measured by the Slosson. participate inj the. program. 
Children who had been in the program A broad range of other significant 
the first year maintained previous gains data .comes from center research, 
and stayed at of above national norrns, Among .them are the following: 
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but did not attain major new gains, 
again as measured by the. Slosson, 

The project 5-year-olds;^ hdwever, 
made, statistically! significant gains on 
all three subscales of the Caldwell Pre- 
school Inventory durinjg the stcond 
year, demonstrating improved- per- 
formance in personal-social responsive- 
ness, associative vocabulary, and nu- 
merical and sensory concept develop- 
ment. The Auditory Test of Language, 
substituted fbr the Peabody^ during the 
second year, sho^6 significant niean 
score gains, as^welL 
A One f assessment -of project instruc- 
tionar interventidn indicated that proj- 
ect children 2, 3, and 4-years of ^'ge, 
who had not previously received ariy 
developmerital aid, achieved substan- 
tially greater, but not ^ statistically 
significant, gains than'^did day- care 



Test results demonstrated in 1?68- 
69 and again in 1969-70 that inter- 
vention .is e^rjtial 'if disadvan- 
taged ;cl)ildreh are to have a 
reasonable, opportunity .to be ready., 
forschool^ 
» these children can be given neces- 
sary language and cognitive skills 
,and^ sfiow kignificant improvement 
in' attainment levels in ., tests 
.measuring thes^ skills. - 
• Intervention employiiig the Central 
Cities jhstructionai^. program Js 
more effective in producing cogni- 
tive and (anisuage erihancedf per- 
forifn^nce than that of conventional 
day care. progTHps oripublic^ school 
p/6gfan4 serving children frorn the 
^.sam^ /socioeconornfc and ethnic 
^'backgrounds. ^ \ . . 
Greater performance^ imprbvement 

/V J' , . ^ 
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is achieved by 3-year-oids than by 
4-year-olds and by 4-year-olds than 
by S-yearK)lds, indicating the need 
for early intervention. Moreover, 
improvements achieved at the 
earlier ages are retained by the 
pupils as they continue in the pro- 
gram, at least through age 5. 

• According to the Minnesota Teach- 
er Attitude Inventory, teachers 
who were more authoritarian- ap- 
peated to* be associated with 
higher gains ih IQ development 
than were less authoritarian 

. teachers. 

• Results obtained from testing 
with the Caldwell Preschool Inven- 
tory, the Metropolitan Readiness 
Te^, and the Primary Mental 

- Abilities- Test, suggest that most , 
"graduating" 5-year-old pupils were 

, ready for the first grade in terms 

- of middle-pfass norms. 

• Results with^the learning-disabled 
pupils demonstrated the value of 
this diagnostic and prescriptive 
intervention program. While the 
mean scored of these groups are 
unlikely to surpass those of chil- 
dren not thus handicapped, the 
program can be expected to^ raise 
these children intd^ normal levels 
of performance and readiness. 

. • When project children were sepa- 
rated into two groups based on 
whether or not they had been pre- 
ceded in the program by older 
siblings, analysis indicated tfiat 
those who had been preceded riad 
higher posttest performance in 
intellectual development^ but not 
in language or physical and social 
developmerit. 

• When pupils were divided numeri- 
cally- on the \ basis of the Jevel of 
education attained by their moth- 
ers, their initial IQ showed a dif- 
ference but there was no significant 
difference in performance as 
measured by posttests. 

REPLICATION 

, A first step for an adopting school 
would be a detenfnination of the num- 
ber of children .to be involved, with 
limits' set accordirig to whether the 
progfam^is fo involve only underprivi- 
leged children oi* Is to coritjtute a 
preschool prograg) for aP children.)! 
Location— whether*^ of a facility such^asn 
a center or of a number of smal)er7 
\ more centrally located ^ilities, eaich ^ 
of which could house pai:ts of the' 
pi'ogram— must 'also be decided.' Jn 
some ihsti ..ces,, smaller facilities hous-/ 
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children of the same age. Project 5> 
year-olds made greater gains than did 
both day care children and children in 
a target area public , school kinder* 
gart^n. 

During the first year of the program, 
40 children were identified as having 
"learning disabilities.'^ These children 
made a mean score giaih as measured 
by the Slosson of 12 IQ points. During 
the second year, the learning disabled 
children showed significant mean 
score gains in the Auditory Test of 
Language, substituted for the Peabody. 

They also demonstrated considerably 

ici findings and con- improved articulation of consonants, as 
^ ' measured by the Gotdman Fistoe, and 
eye-motor control^, as shown by. a sub- 
scale of the Frosdg. ^ 

fh&^Caldweil Pr^scHopI lnven*"'v. 
-ministereil to air 5-year-olds 
center, private day care, ahd, public 
school kindergarten ^ programs, indi- 
cated that project children scored 
above the 50th percentile on middle- 
class norms.. Project children with . 
{earning disabilities were less success- 
ful, but their mean score was above 
that usually expected for pupils from 
disadvantaged backgrounds. 
, Data from tests administered by * 
Fort Worth teachers to entering first" 
grade pupils from the target area, in- 
cluding pupils .with 2 years of expert: 
ence in tHe Central Cities project, show 
that these ''graduates^ ^re ready when 
rheasured, by scores on the Metropoli- 
tan Readine^ Test or the Primary 
Mental. Abilities Test, and that their 
state of readiness considerably exceeds 
that of their classmates who did not 
participate in Jhe program. , 

A broad range of other significant 
data comes from cenier research, 
ir, above national norms. Among them are the following: 
tain major new gains, ' • Test results denfK)nstrated \t) 1968* 

69 and again in 1969-70 ^that inter- 
vention Js essential if disadvan- 
taged :ch1ldren are to have a 
reasonable opportunity to be ready 
for school;^ 

• These children can be given neces- 
sary language and cognitive skills 
,and sfiow Significant improvement 
In attainntent Jev'els in tests 
measuring these skills. ^ 

• Intervention employing the Central 
Cities irBtructibnat ^ program .is 
more effective in producing cogni- 
tive and language enhanceci". per- 
formance than that of conventional 
day care prograqis or public school 
programs serving children from the 

^same socioeconornic^ and ethnic 
'''bacl<grounds. ' 

• Greater perfomiance* improvement , 
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5-year-olds,^ . jidwever, 
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les of the Caldwell Pre- 
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is achieved by 3-year-olds than by 
4-year.olds and Jby 4-year-olds than 
by 5-year-olds, irtdicating the need 
for early interventior). Moreover, 
improvetments achit'.ved at the 
earlier ages are retained by the 
pupils as they continue in the pro- 
gram, at least through age 5. 

• According to the Minnesota Teach- 
er Attitude I nventpry, teachers 

' who were more authoritarian- ap- 
peared to^ be associated with 
higher gains iVi IQ development 
than were t e s s authoritarian 

. teachers. 

• Results obtained from testing 
with the Caldwell Preschool Inven- 
tory, the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test, ,and the^ Primary Mental 

' Abilities Test, suggest that most 
''graduating" 5-year.old pupils were 
. ready for the first grade in terms 

of middie-plass norms. , , 
^ Results with^the learning-disabled 
pupils demonstrated the value of 
this, diagnostic and prescriptive 
intervention program. While the 
mean scored. of these groups are 
unlikely to surpass those of chil- 
dren not thus handicapped, the 
program can, be expected to raise 
. these children int6; normal levels 
of perfomiance and readiness. 
. • When project qhildren were sepa- 
rated into two groups based on 
whether or not they had been pre- 
ceded in .the program by older 
siblings, analysis indicated that 
those who had t>een preceded had 
higher posttes^ performance in 
intellectual development^ but not 
in language or physical and social 
development. ' 

• When-pupils were divided nurn^ri- 
cally on ,the|basis of the level of 
educatioji attained by their moth- 
er their initial IQ showed a dif- 
ference but there was no significant 
difference iri performance as 
measured by j)osttests« 

-REPLICATION - ; 

, A first step for an adopting scjiool 
would b6 a determination of the num- 
k>er of children /to be. irivolved, with 
limits^ set according Jo whether tl^ 
progfamf^ is CoJ involve j)hty underprivi- 
leged children or, lis -to constitute a 
preschool pfogratp for alt children. 
Location--whether of a f2icility;such..as 
z center or of a nunriber bf smaller, 
mons centraity looted facilities, each . 
of, ^which could' house parts pf ^ th§ 
p^grafTi--4nust>-;atso be decided. Jn 
some ihstanc6s,.smaller facllities.hous- 



ing only parts of the program might be 
advantageous since the costs of busing 
might be avoided and more parents 
might become involved: 

Since a preschool program means an 
expansion of the regular school budget, 
it must also be determined whether 
funds can be found iPor staff Claries, 
including professional members, aides, 
cooks, secretaries, and janitors. 

A realistic timetable should be estab- 
lished; taking into consideration orien- ' 
tatlon, consultant input, selection of an 
interested staff, and training. During 
,the ^planning period, ciirriculum guides 
from the Central Cities program should 
. be obtained for their guidsrnce in train- ^ 
ing, required materials^ arid- familiar- 
ization with th^ instructioi»r process, ' 
Wherever f>ossible, teachers-ln the new 
prograln . should visit the^ Fort \A^orth 
center to obsuerve the program, opera- 
.tions./A stafif exchange for ja / brief - 
^period, of time would also pfove bene- 
ficial. ' ^ 

Phasing in, .the program could he 
managed irr several different ways. Jt 
might be initiated with a limited num- 
ber of children, ages 2 through 5, and 
expanded in number during succeeding 
y^rs. Or, it might begin; with children 
eged 2 or 3 years« with a new group 
' added eiach- year until a complete pro- 
gram, ages ^ through 5, is reached.,- 
Children with learning disabilities may - 
be taught with the other children or . 
separately, or this aspect of the pror^ 
gram may be postponed or nof'^ 
included. 

The Cerftrat Cities currTculum guides 
are divided into developmental levels-* 
A through D, and thus offer varioCis 
natural divisions of the total program 
and various alternatives in Implemen-^ 
tation. 

Size and degree of exp3rierice and 
competence of the staff are open for 
experimentation and determination . by^ 
the- adopting school, bne poirit, how* 
ever, should ' W 'stressed: continuous 
inservice ,for staff dev^lopirnentf is vital : 
and plans^should be made accordingly. 

Costs of the i'nstriictional guides ah^ ' 
other written materials developed by 
this project will be detemriined^when 
they become avaitablie for general use. 
jn the ^11 of 1972. ^ , 

Further information on the-' center- 
may be obtained from* ^" ' » 

John Barnett , ' . 

^ Centrah Cities /Educational Deyel- . 

opment Center ' ; A, - - 

/ 1815 Cold, Springis Road • / 

Fori Worthr Texa§ 76102' ' \ ' ^ 
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